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President's Corner 
...Deborah Evans 


October 2008 Committee news 

What’s on? The already under-strength committee is currently 
Another busy spring month ahead. This month we running with a ‘skeleton staff’ with people on leave for 
have the third of our 2008 Wider Geelong Flora talks various reasons, showing just how vulnerable we are 


held in conjunction with the Geelong Botanic and how much we need an injection of volunteers. 

Gardens. October's talk on landscape evolution in Diana has stepped up to the plate again by 

the Geelong area is the first of two planned talks on organising the (very successful) display at the Angair 

the relationship between rocks, soils and plants. wildflower show in the absence of a displays 
coordinator. Our vice-president and minutes 

Last month's Weeaproinah survey was very secretary Lynne Clarke is one of the people away at 

successful (| haven't heard any horrendous leech the moment, working on a teaching project in 

stories yet!), and this month we head north for a Tanzania. Lynne has been sending back wonderful 


complete change of vegetation. Our October survey newsy emails about the people, the work she is 
will be to the Brisbane Ranges and will be another doing and, of course, the magnificent African 


chance to visit and study remnant bushland on scenery, flora and fauna. Like a true birder she was 
private property. just as impressed with her sightings of Saddlebilled 
Storks and Grey-crowned Cranes as she was with 
Another not-to-be-missed event for October is a the mongoose, buffalo and baboons in Arusha 
chance to see lan and Roma Edwards' indigenous National Park. And yes, the Program Subcommittee 
garden in the Open Garden scheme. is showing great interest in Lynne's adventures! 
Club activities Which brings us to next year’s program... 
The library is growing rapidly with some wonderful We seem to be barely into this year's program, but 
acquisitions, both purchased and donated. A big already it's time to think about next year. Some of our 
thank you to the various Club members and friends best talks and excursions have come from members' 
who have donated books and journals and to the suggestions, so if you've been somewhere 
volunteers who turned up for the re-shelving last interesting or heard a wonderful talk that you think 
month which unfortunately had to be abandoned other Club members would enjoy, let somebody on 


because of a clash of activities in the club rooms. We the Committee know. 
are going to try again in October, so stay tuned or 
contact Lorraine to find out the date. 


Tonight... 


...~Ellen Mitchell will be talking about her research with Rufous Bristlebirds and how different habitats, 
and changes to habitats such as fragmentation, altered fire regimes and environmental weeds affect 
their distribution. 


At the October meeting... 


...Franciscus Scheelings will be talking about reptiles. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can 
be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry Lingham 
(5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. ape Sa ae E RA 
GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ to the PE a wish them a long 
-mai ; i -net. Lode 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au and happy association. 


We welcome 
Luke Hynes from Jan Juc 
lan & Sue McConchie from Torquay 


Members are encouraged to arrive 
early at general meetings. The photo on the front cover, is by Valda Dedman. 
The photo on the back cover, by Lorraine Phelan, is of a fern at Weeaproinah, 
The room will be open at 7.15 pm to See full report on p. 12 
allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 





Out and about 
Dividing lines 


uring August we went north in search of the sun, 

following a trail of sun-gold wattle almost everywhere 
we went. 2008 has, | believe, been one of the best years 
for acacia flowering. Wattle is truly Australia’s national 
flower, whatever the species. 


At the headwaters of the Murray-Darling Basin 


The Admiral appeared to watch us with a baleful blue eye. 


It was all bluff. With wings folded, its dull-patterned 
hindwing did not quite cover its forewing, exposing the 
black pupil, blue iris and white 
eyeball in the apical corner, a clever 
defence strategy to frighten off 
predators. We were no danger, so 
the butterfly opened its wings and 
basked in the sun. When we moved 
it flew to the stream, a mere trickle 
in the grass. We felt it was fitting 
that we had seen an Australian 
(Yellow) Admiral right here, 
because that trickle was the source 
of the Condamine River, the start of 
the Murray-Darling, as far east as 
any part of that great river system 
begins. We were standing right on 
the Great Divide. If we turned to 
face the opposite direction, the 
rivers flowed into the Pacific Ocean, 
only about a hundred kilometres 
away as the crow or butterfly flies, 
while the water of the tiny stream 
had the potential (not likely to be 
realised) to reach the Southern 
Ocean thousands of kilometres 
away. To the west, Australia 
stretched without another mountain 
range to the distant Indian Ocean. 


The Great Dividing Range 
determines the direction of flow of 
nearly all the tributaries that go up 
to make the Darling River. With the 
exception of the Warrego, they rise, 
sometimes not many kilometres 
from each other, on the western 
flanks of the range and then flow 
northwards along its base before 
arching westwards and finally 
south. At the foot of the ranges, the land is often almost 
dead flat, easy to cultivate with the help of the river water. 
We saw many huge travelling irrigators and enormous off- 
river dams. The Darling flows over an immense inland 
plain; its 'Barwon' section drops just 85.9 metres over its 
889 km length and only another 83.6 metres till it meets 
the sea 1570 km away. 


There are name changes along its course, to complicate 
things. The Darling is the Barwon until Bourke and before 
that it was the Macintyre, which forms the border between 








Weed-munching goats awaiting trip to 
Malaysia. 


...Valda Dedman 


Queensland and NSW. Upstream the Dumaresq 
separates the two states for some 200 km until it merges 
with the Macintyre east of Boggabilla. The Condamine 
joins the Balonne which becomes the Bokhara before 
joining the Darling 


Using Goats 

We camped beside several of the Darling tributaries. At 
Gum Flat Reserve, beside the Gwydir, east of Moree, 
goats were being used in weed control. It was a lovely 
spot, full of bird song, but away 
from the river it was a mass of 
woody and prickly weeds, except 
where the goats had done their 
work. While we were there, a 
couple of hundred had been herded 
up and were due to be exported to 
Malaysia in a few days. We were 
told they had cleared an area of 
Ngoora Burr and galvanized burr, 
wild cotton and thistles. Sheep had 
also been used; they preferred 
clover, which the goats did not 
fancy. There were still plenty of 
boxthorn and creepers for the goats 
to attack. This lovely stretch of the 
river was one of the worst examples 
of neglect we had ever seen. Using 
goats is an interesting experiment in 
an area where few native plants 
may have survived. Do the goats 
completely ingest the weed seeds? 
How many native species can 
return? What is the dividing line 
between control and regeneration? 


Interface between wet and dry 
The interface between eucalypt and 
rainforest was interesting. Hoop 
Pine, an opportunist species that 
uses gaps in the forest, was often 
an indicator of a change in the type 
of vegetation we were passing 
through, since it grows in the drier 
rainforests from the mid north coast 
of NSW to Shelburne Bay on Cape 
York. It is the tallest tree species in 
Queensland, but often occurs now 
only as remnants in cleared country. It is also extensively 
used in plantation forests. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


The change from wet to dry could also depend on aspect 
and was often indicated by a hillside of grasstrees, many 
multi-stemmed and much taller than our local Geelong 
ones. 


Bellbirds kept within their borders, too. We would hear 


them occasionally, usually at a bend in the road and we 
would stop to listen. There were nearly always parrots with 
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them. One night we camped just 
within sound of the tink-tink, at a 
spot where sclerophyll forest with 
familiar plants such as 
Hardenbergia violacea and 
Indigofera australis gave way to 
more tropical species, plants with 
large leaves or flame-coloured leaf 
tips; in the gully we heard whipbirds 
and saw staghorn ferns and trees 
festooned with long trailing grey 
‘hair’, one of the Usnea lichens. 


vulpecula and Striped Possums 
Dactylopsila trivirgata, as well as the 
Fawn-footed Melomys Melomys 
cervinipes, a semi-arboreal native 
rodent. Ladder-like rope bridges 
have been used over the Old 
Palmerston Highway and up to thirty 
animals have used it in one night. A 
long rope tunnel has been 
constructed over the four-lane 

$ 2 highway at Karuah near Newcastle, 
ee NSW and photos have been taken 
of Brushtail Possum in the tunnel 
and Squirrel Glider walking on top. 
In Victoria, a rope ladder-walkway 
over the dual Hume Highway near 
Benalla was erected partly for the 
endangered Squirrel Gliders. Radio- 
tracking had found that Squirrel 
Gliders needed a large tree in the 
median strip before they would 
cross the highway and that 
brushtails never crossed. Within 
weeks of the bridge's erection, more 
than 50 crossings by ringtails, and 
almost as many by brushtails had 
been photographed, with four partial 
crossings by squirrel gliders. 





Animal walkway 


Animal Crossings 

Roads, especially highways, can 
also be divides, cutting swathes 
through habitat and causing 
fragmentation of populations, 
particularly of small arboreal 
mammals. One solution has been 
to build animal crossings—rope 
bridges—high above the road. We 
encountered one such crossing 
above the Summerland Way, in the 
Unumgar forest just south of the 
Queensland Border. A box at one 
end presumably held an infrared 
camera. It was all very new and 
there was no explanatory signage. Summerland Way. 





Species occurring in this area Photo: Valda Dedman Fauna underpasses have also been 
would include possums and gliders, constructed to help prevent 
including the Feathertail Glider, as roadkills. One constructed at Slaty 
well as the Brush-tailed Phascogale. The tunnel-type Creek on the Calder Bypass at Woodend has been 

bridge has been trialled in north Queensland, over the spectacularly successful. Another, in southern suburban 
Palmerston Highway. It has been used by the Giant White- Brisbane, has been used by up to 40 small animals a day, 
tailed Rat as well as Herbert River Ringtails and Green while a specially constructed animal overpass was used 
Ringtail Possums, quite large animals for the mesh; continuously by Red-necked Wallabies Macropus 

photos have shown that they can climb in and out of it, rufogriseus, Black Wallabies Wallabia bicolor and Eastern 
although they may prefer to cross on top. Grey Kangaroos Macropus giganteus. 


Canopy bridges have been used in a number of countries References 
to aid the safe movement of arboreal and semi-arboreal Bond, A.R. & Jones, D.N. (2008) 'Temporal trends in use 


mammals across dangerous roads. They range from of fauna-friendly underpasses and overpasses’, 
single-strand ropes and rope ladder-walkways to elaborate Wildlife Research 35 (2): 103-112. 

tunnel designs, such as the one we saw. In 1995 the Goosern et al. (2008). Highway overpass evaluation of 
Queensland Environmental Protection Agency erected a effectiveness; Kuranda Range Road Upgrade 
fourteen metre long rope tunnel seven metres above a Project, (Research report no. 9), Reef and 
narrow rainforest road in the Lamb Range. This bridge has Rainforest Research Centre, Cairns. 

been used by rainforest ringtail possums, including the www.abc.net.au/science/articles/2008/06/1 3/2270439 


Lemurid Ringtail Hemibelideus lemeuroides, Green 
Ringtail Pseudochirops archeri and Herbert River Ringtail 
P. herbertensis, Common Brushtail Possums Trichosurus 


Scats and Tracks All about estuaries 


Thursday 6 November 2008, 6.30 pm Painkalac Creek Estuary 
Teesdale Community Hall Tuesday 21 October 2008, 9.45 am-2.30 pm 


Free, supper provided. Aireys Inlet Community Centre Hall 


Free, lunch provided 
University Speakers: Rhys Collins, Estuary Watch Coordinator, 
CCMA & Ty Matthews, Deakin University 


Speaker: Matt Gibson, Environmental Scientist, Ballarat 


Register by 31 October with Anna Currucan 5231 6913 r ; 
or Chris Gartlan chrisgartlan_GAV@bigpond.com Register by 15 October with Anna Currucan 5231 6913 
or Chris Gartlan chrisgartlan_GAV@bigpond.com 
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The enigmatic Australian Painted Snipe—our rarest wetland bird? 
Dean Ingwersen 
Bird Group Meeting, 18 September 2008 


ean Ingwersen from Birds Australia addressed the Bird 

Group at the September meeting to give an overview of 
the current efforts to address the decline in numbers of 
Australian Painted Snipe. Dean described Birds Australia's 
Painted Snipe project, reported some of the initial findings, 
and discussed some of the challenges in learning about and 
conserving this species. His presentation was compiled in 
association with Chris Tzaros, Mike Weston, Danny Rogers, 
Andrew Silcocks, lan Hance, Steve Paton, and Lew Oring. 


Since European settlement in Australia, wetlands have been 
destroyed or degraded at an alarming rate. About 50% of 
freshwater floodplain wetlands have disappeared from the 
Murray-Darling Basin as a result of water resource 
development. Many bird species, particularly waterfowl and 
waders, depend on these wetland habitats and loss or 
degradation of wetlands is the greatest threat to their survival. 
One species that is thought to be entirely dependent on these 
habitats is the Painted Snipe, a wader surrounded by mystery 
and well known to GFNC members as a difficult bird to find. 


The Australian Painted Snipe was described as a full species 
Rostratula australis by Gould in 1838. In Peters’ 1934 
checklist of the birds of the world, the species was lumped 
with the Greater Painted Snipe Rostratula benghalensis of 
Asia and Africa, with no explanation given. This lumping had 
important consequences as it diminished the perceived 
importance of the Australian birds, and our knowledge of the 
Australian Painted Snipe as documented in the literature is 
poor. Recently, an extensive study of biometric data and DNA 
profiles from Australian and Asian Painted Snipes has 
confirmed that the Australian birds do indeed belong to a 
separate species. 


Painted Snipe are members of the Order Charadriiformes, 
which encompasses waders, gulls and auks. There are two 
other recognised species of Painted Snipe, the Greater 
Painted Snipe and the Lesser Painted Snipe Nycticryptes 
semicollaris, endemic to South America. The Australian 
Painted snipe is a strikingly marked bird. Females and males 
have different plumages and can be easily distinguished even 
in flight. Females have chocolate-brown napes, necks and 
throats, with a small rufous patch on the hindneck and barred 
wings. Males have lighter coloured napes and wings with pale 
spots. Juveniles have paler colouring but males and females 
can still be distinguished. Despite the striking plumage of the 
species, their coloration blends easily into the background 
when they are in their preferred habitat and they can be 
extremely difficult to see. Painted Snipe have a polyandrous 
mating system. Females lay eggs and then move on to find 
another mate. The males incubate the eggs and raise the 
chicks. 


A number of recent discoveries have increased interest in the 
species. Firstly, the ongoing Atlas of Australian Birds has 
collected data that suggests a decline in this species. 
Secondly, the recent discovery that it is definitely an 
Australian endemic species has made study of the bird a 
priority. Thirdly, it was recognised that our knowledge of even 
the basic aspects of the species’ biology was poor. These 
factors, combined with the threats to wetland habitats, 


...Dean Hewish 


suggested that there was an urgent need for research and 
conservation measures. The potential of the species to act as 
a flagship for freshwater wetland conservation led to the 
formation of a working group on the species, spearheaded by 
the Threatened Bird Network of Birds Australia and the 
Natural Heritage Trust. 


In 1999, Mike Weston established a project asking volunteers 
to report Painted Snipe sightings, as a basis for a database 
on distribution and habitat. In October 2001, a pilot survey 
was conducted, involving around 40 people searching for 
Painted Snipe at their local sites. To date, four national 
searches have also been carried out, involving over 150 
volunteer observers in all states. Despite this effort, only 60 
Painted Snipe have been detected at 22 sites. The reporting 
network and specific search programs generate most of the 
records, since 49 Painted Snipe have been reported by 
survey participants compared to just 11 outside the official 
surveys. Volunteers compile the data collected into a central 
database. A search for historical records has also been made 
and there are now over 260 entries of Painted Snipe sightings 
in the database. Two hundred of these are from the 18-year 
period 1983-2001, but the 60 entries added since 2001 have 
almost doubled the reporting rate. 


The working group on Painted Snipe is faced with a range of 
challenges. One of the greatest impediments to 
understanding Painted Snipe ecology is the difficulty of 
detecting the birds. Painted Snipe are among the most cryptic 
of all Australian birds. They are largely active at dawn, dusk 
or at night; they have an incredible ability to blend in with their 
environment; they sit under or against concealing objects like 
sticks or tussocks; and they are usually shy and reluctant to 
run from disturbance. The project coordinators promote a 
variety of search techniques to increase the chances of 
finding birds. The most conventional method is scanning the 
edges of wetlands and surrounding vegetation, preferably 
with a telescope, in the early morning and evening, and from 
a distance so as to not disturb the birds. At small sites such 
as dams, ponds, creeks and drains, it is effective and 
reasonably easy. In the case of large, well-vegetated 
wetlands, scanning is almost impossible and carefully walking 
through the habitat to flush birds can be effective. Another 
approach is to use spotlighting at night. This method can be 
as simple as shining a bright torchlight around possible 
feeding areas from banks and shores or, if necessary, while 
walking in wetlands. 


The study has not yet produced enough information to allow 
accurate predictions of the preferred habitat of Painted Snipe. 
However, during the non-breeding season, birds can be 
found in a wide variety of wetland types. However, habitats 
suitable for breeding seem to be more limited. Painted Snipe 
prefer to breed in ephemeral freshwater wetlands drying out 
after flooding. They prefer wetlands with complex shorelines 
and islands, with a combination of very shallow water, 
exposed mud, dense low cover, or occasionally dense tall 
cover. Areas with continuous reedbeds are avoided, as are 
rice fields and areas with no low cover. 
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The most important outcome from collating records and 
keeping a habitat database is that the data can be used to aid 
in the conservation of the species. Recently, the working 
group nominated the Painted Snipe for listing under the 
Federal Government’s Environment Protection and 
Biodiversity Conservation Act, recommending that the 
species be classified as vulnerable. By having the species 
listed under the Act, stricter legislative controls can be placed 
on wetland habitat protection. Furthermore, by having 
information about specific sites used by Painted Snipe, the 
project team is able to intervene in cases where development 
or land management changes are proposed. At least one 
recent wetland development project that threatened a known 
breeding site has been modified to protect the habitat after 
consultation with the owners. 


The efforts of the working group on Painted Snipe are 
obviously extremely important in preserving this beautiful and 


enigmatic species. Many bird watchers are desperate to get a 
chance to sight this cryptic bird and conservation efforts are 
good for the species, the environment and for twitching. 


Important references: 

Baker et al. (2007) 'Mitochondrial-DNA evidence shows the 
Australian Painted Snipe is a full species, Rostratula 
australis’, Emu 107: 185-189. 

Lane & Rogers (2000) 'The Australian Painted Snipe 
Rostratula (benghalensis) australis: an endangered 
species?’ Stilt 36: 26-34. 

Rogers et al. (2005) "The breeding bottleneck: breeding 
habitat and population decline in the Australian Painted 
Snipe’, Status and Conservation of Shorebirds in the 
East Asian-Australasian Flyway. 


Butterfly Report 


W ith the arrival of warmer weather, more sun and 
northerly winds, butterflies can again be seen. To be 
able to fly, butterflies need a body temperature of between 
28° and 40°C. This can be achieved by basking in the sun 
with wings either fully or half open, resting the body on sun- 
heated ground, rapidly vibrating the wings (Some skippers do 
this) or Keeping out of the cold wind. Cabbage Whites fly 
about in freezing gales if there is a bit of sun. They usually fly 
close to the ground. Perhaps that has helped this Palaearctic 
species to be such a successful coloniser. The Spotted 
Jezebels at the edge of the ocean are interesting. This 
species does not occur in Tasmania, which has no mistletoes 
for the larvae to feed on, although there are plenty of Cherry 


...Valda Dedman 


Ballarts, an alternative food. Imperial Jezebel larvae feed only 
on mistletoes. Varied Dusky-blue larvae are also selective 
feeders; their choice is dodder, Cassytha species. Australian 
Painted Lady caterpillars feed on daisies, including the 
introduced Capeweed—and there's plenty of that about. 
The butterflies regularly migrate, flying very rapidly at 
about head height. Meadow Argus are found throughout 
Australia; they may also migrate. Their larvae usually feed 
on plantain in southeast Australia, but like a range of other 
plants in your garden. 


Observers: JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman 


Imperial Jezebel 25/9 1 at 1.30 pm on a windy, sunny, warm da 


Spotted Jezebel 13/9 | Freshwater Lake 1 flew along lakeshore & out over field, travelling west, never | MHe 
settled. Warm, strong NW wind 
MHe 


Spotted Jezebel 13/9 | Pt Lonsdale 
lighthouse 


8—10 fluttered around shrubs on headland, 1 fed at Atriplex 
cinerea. Warm, strong NW wind 


Spotted Jezabel 21/9 | Edwards Point JN 
Cabbage White Marshall 2-3 flying singly over paddock. Sunny, cold NW wind 


Cabbage White 15/9 | 69 North Valley Rd 1 flying low over lawn. Howling gale. Sun. 
Highton 


Cabbage White 17/9 100s along the grassy edges 
Cabbage White Edwards Point 
Meadow Argus 17/9 | East Geelong 1 at 1.45 pm on a warm, sunny afternoon 


Australian Painted Lady | 17/9 | Long Forest, 
Gravelly Road 

Australian Painted Lady 1/9 | Brisbane Ranges, 
Orchid Tk 


2 sunned on slope in mallee. 1 raised & lowered wings and 
shivered them constantly when fully open 


2 rested on ground with wings open in sun. Rather open 
regenerating woodland 


Yellow Admiral Long Forest, Happy | sunned itself on Red Box trunk in Red Box/mallee woodland | MHe 
Valley Tk 


Australian Painted Lady | 21/9 | Edwards Point JN 
21/ 


Yellow Admiral 21/9 | Edwards Point JN 


1 settled on low twig, open grassy woodland 
Savannah Tk 
Grahams Ck PG 
Valley Tk 
i 
Valley Tk 


Saltbush Blue 


Long Forest, Happy 


Saltbush Blue 17/9 
Valley Tk 
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twigg 


10/9 | Long Forest, Happy 1 on track in mallee woodland. Fed at yellow flowers on low 
Valley Tk bush 


5, including 1 sunning on a rock, 2 fluttering around low 





Gold-dust Wattle; clearing in mallee, favourite place 


Yellow Sand Scorpion, Urodacus armatus, (Pocock)1888, Urodacidae 


Introduction 

Urodacus armatus is a relatively common scorpion, found in 
most parts of Australian arid and semi-arid areas. In Victoria it 
occurs in the northwest. The subject specimen was collected in 
the Birds Australia's Gluepot Reserve, South Australia, 33° 45°S 
140° 07'E, during a survey of invertebrates in February, 2000. A 
small community of U. armatus was situated adjacent to the 
Reserve Administration Centre, consisting of a number of 
burrows within a radius of some 10 metres. The area consisted 
of a sandy clay soll 
virtually clear of ground 
cover vegetation. 
Burrows are excavated 
to a depth of 11-29 cm 
(Yen 2003) depending 
upon soil moisture 
content, an important 
factor in preventing 
desiccation. In 
Australia we have six 
genera of scorpion 
comprising 29 species 
having a large variation 
in size. They are 
almost entirely 
nocturnal, only 
venturing abroad when 
wet weather or heavy 
dew is present. Prey 
consists predominantly 
of arthropods which 
are ambushed near the 
burrow entrance. Their 
sight is not good; prey 
is detected by vibration 
and scent. These 
senses are also used 
by males when 
searching for female 
mates. 


Reproduction is achieved by the male pincers clasping the 
pincers of the female and the pair performing a ritualistic dance. 
The male, still clasping the female, then deposits his 
spermatophore (Gk. sperm, seed; pherein, to bear) on the 
ground and then guides the female over the spermatophore for 
her to implant it within her gonopore (Gk.goné, seed; poros, 
channel). Thus fertilised she will bear live young, who will upon 
birth climb on the mother's back and remain there for a period 
until they can fend for themselves, when they will disperse to 
establish their own retreat. Growth is achieved through a series 
of moults over a period of some years to maturity. They may live 
for up to 10 years. 


Prey is captured in the pincers; the posterior body is raised and 
the sting brought over and down to strike and pierce the prey to 
inject the venom. This venom, although fatal to arthropods, is 
painful but not lethal to humans. 





Yellow Sand Scorpion, Urodacus armatus. 


...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


Description 

General appearance is as illustrated in the accompanying 
drawing. By Australian standards it is of an intermediate size 
overall, somewhat slim and flattened. Colour is a light brown with 
darker extremities of the pincers and the sting. Distributed over 
the surface of the appendages are a series of widely spaced 
hairs. These hairs are sensory, picking up vibrations, scent and 
air currents. 


Each of the first four 
segments of the 
abdomen on their 
ventral surface carry a 
pair of book lungs 
through which the 
scorpion breathes. 
Another pair of sensory 
organs are found on the 
ventral area of the 
cephalothorax; these 
are the pectines. They 
take a form much like a 
comb, from which 
females emit from their 
pheromones, which 
males detect by their 
pectines (Yen 2003). 


U. armatus has a total 
of six eyes arranged in 
pairs. The large median 
pair is situated on the 
central dorsal area of 
the carapace and two 
pairs laterally placed on 
the forward edge of the 
carapace. They enable 
detection of light and 
movement. 


At the anterior of the carapace are the chelicerae, each with a 
pair of mandibles that are used to tear apart the prey secured in 
the pincers. Pieces of prey are passed to the mouth where 
enzymes are exuded that render the softer parts into liquid to 
enable the material to be ingested, hard chitin of the cuticle is 
disposed of. 


The tail, Known technically as the metasoma, has six segments 
with great flexibility. The terminal segment, the telson, contains 
the toxin and sting. The other appendages are the pedipalps 
carrying the terminal pincers and the four pairs of legs that 
terminate in two simple claws of which one is considerably larger 
than the other. 


References 
Alan L. Yen, (2003) Spiders and Scorpions Commonly Found in 
Victoria, Royal Society of Victoria, Melbourne. 


Did you know? 


Chihuahuan Desert—the second largest desert in North 
America, in the United States and Mexico 

Rangipo Desert—a barren high altitude desert on the North 
Island Volcanic Plateau in New Zealand 

Sahara—the world's largest hot desert 


Dasht-e Lut—a large salt desert in southeastern Iran, and the 
hottest place on earth 

Atacama—a desert in Chile, the driest place on Earth 
Antarctica—the interior of the continent is the world's largest 
desert 
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Rambling on 
Unusual trees in the Geelong Region: White Box 


here are a number of unusual tree species in the northern 

Geelong region, including ‘island’ occurrences of Bull Mallee 
and Blue Box. Rohan Bugg first told us that White Box 
Eucalyptus albens also occurs here, away from its main Victorian 
range in the northern plains and north-east Gippsland. There are 
a few trees in Werribee Gorge, in Kelly's Gully beside the main 
entrance road leading down to Meikle's Point Picnic Ground. 
According to a report by A.C. Beauglehole in 1983, White Box 
also occurs nearby on private land near a mesa hill called Table 
Top between Werribee Gorge and Bacchus Marsh, and there is 
another patch at Melton South. 


The Werribee Gorge trees are in the State Park and accessible 
to the public. The steep slopes and floor of Kelly’s Gully carry an 
open woodland consisting mainly of tall Grey Box E. microcarpa 
trees. Grey Box and White Box are similar in appearance but 
Rohan told us that White Box trees have paler trunks. Every time 
we drove into Werribee Gorge we looked out for them. The task 
was difficult: we didn’t know exactly where to look or how many 
trees there were; we'd never seen White Box before; and the 
track is steep and narrow with no room to pull-off in the car. 
Sometimes we thought no trunks looked particularly pale and 
sometimes they all looked pale. 


Somehow we never got around to asking Rohan for the exact 
location before he moved to Foster, but on 6 November 2007, we 
were with botanist Janet Leversha at Werribee Gorge and she 
mentioned that she had been shown the trees many years ago. 
We parked at the Quarry Picnic Ground and as we walked down 





Janet Leversha (left) and Dean among the White Box trees in 
Kelly's Gully. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


...Marilyn Hewish 


the road, Janet picked out one particular turn that seemed 
familiar. Dean gallantly made the first descent of the steep slope 
and brought back some seedpods. As soon as we saw them, we 
knew we had something interesting. 


| resorted to my usual five-point descent—two feet, two hands 
and bottom—as we slid down in an avalanche of soft soil and 
rolling stones. We soon found more seedpods on the ground. 
Grey Box seedpods are shaped like long slender goblets, 
tapering down to a thin stem. The pods we held were clearly 
different: barrel shaped, crowded and with no stems. They were 
solid with a thick rim, rough surface and prominent longitudinal 
ridges. This is just how the books describe White Box seedpods. 
The books say they are glaucous (with a fine waxy coating of 
white powder) but the pods we took from the ground didn't show 
this, perhaps because they were old and the coating had worn 
off. We used binoculars to see these same solid seedpods up in 
the tree closest to us. The bark of the tree was grey and finely 
fissured on the trunk and larger branches, but to our eyes it was 
not obviously paler than Grey Box bark. However there were 
other features characteristic of White Box. The leaves were 
broader than Grey Box leaves. The young leaves had a distinct 
blue cast and even the adult leaves were greyish rather than dull 
green. The trees also seemed to be generally more spreading in 
form than Grey Box. 


When we checked other nearby trees on the gully floor and 
slopes we found the majority to be White Box. There were at 
least 10 large healthy looking trees and a number of saplings of 





A large White Box tree beside the entrance track into 
Werribee Gorge. 


Photo: Marilyn Hewish 
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White Box seedpods are barrel-shaped and ridged and they 
lack stems. 
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Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





White Box leaves are generally broader and greyer than Grey 
Box leaves. 
Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


various sizes. This was encouraging for the survival of the 
population. By this time, we were fully attuned to White Box 
shapes and colours and we found we could recognise the trees 
at a glance. We scrambled back up the slope on hands and 
knees well satisfied with our afternoon's work. Back at the top, a 
tall roadside tree caught our attention. Yes, we had passed right 
by a large White Box tree on our walk down the road. 


There are other isolated patches of White Box further west in 
Victoria and in the southern Flinders Ranges in SA. In my 
superficial reading, | haven't found any theories to explain the 
occurrence of these pockets. l'd guess they were once part of a 
wider distribution of White Box across western Victoria into SA. 
Perhaps it has been fragmented by clearing since European 
settlement (like White Box remnants in NSW) or isolated by 
climatic changes over a longer period (like the Bull Mallee in 
Long Forest), or a combination of factors might be involved. 
However, White Box was never a major component of the 
western Victorian woodlands even before European settlement 
(Lunt and Bennett 1999). I'd be interested if anyone knows of an 
accepted explanation. 


In time (probably a long, long time), these separate populations 
could evolve in different ways. Geographical isolation is one way 
in which new species can form. 


We are very grateful to Rohan Bugg and Janet Leversha for 
directing us to the trees. Information on identification and 
distribution of White Box came from: 

Beauglehole, A.C. (1983) The Distribution and Conservation of 
Vascular Plants in the Melbourne Area, Victoria, Western 
Victorian Field Naturalists Clubs Association, Portland, 
Vic. 

Brooker, M.I.H. & Kleinig, D.A. (1999) Field Guide to Eucalypts. 
Volume 1: South-eastern Australia, 2nd edition, 
Bloomings Books, Hawthorn, Vic. 

Costermans, L. (1994) Trees of Victoria and Adjoining Areas, 5th 
edition, Costermans Publishing, Frankston, Vic. 

Lunt, I. & Bennett, A.F. (1999) "Temperate woodlands in Victoria: 
distribution, composition and conservation.’ in R.J. Hobbs 
and C.J. Yates (eds), Temperate Eucalypt Woodlands in 
Australia: Biology, Conservation, Management and 
Restoration, pages 17-31, Surrey Beatty and Sons, 
Chipping Norton, UK. 


Red-backed Fairy-wren in Geelong 


had been away for a couple of days, and on return on 13 
September 2008, found a message to return a phone call. 
‘Thanks for returning my call,’ Thelma said. '| wonder if you could 
identify a small black and red bird I've found dead on the 
driveway here in Belmont.’ 
‘Sounds like a male Mistletoebird'’, which | then described. 
‘No, the red is on the back. If you like I'll bring it around for you to 
have a look.’ 


Thelma was right—the red was on the back...the bird was a male 
Red-backed Fairy-wren! It transpired that they had had a trip up 


... [revor Pescott 


north 12, or 18, months before and they don't use the 4WD 
vehicle too often. 'But my husband John had been working on it 
recently,’ she said. 


Admittedly the bird's body was completely desiccated and the 
plumage had faded a bit, but there was absolutely no doubt 
about the identity of the bird. The incident raises a few interesting 
issues about just where road-killed birds, such as the Night 
Parrot found near Boulia in 1990, originated. And perhaps keen 
birdos should check the underneath of the vehicles whenever 
travelling in the outback! 


Have you been out to Mt Rothwell Sanctuary at Lara? They run guided walks at dusk, and it's 


Due to lack of space in this 
edition of Geelong Naturalist 
the report on Janine Duffy's 
fascinating talk about Koalas 
is held over until next month. 
[Editor] 


possible to see many native animals free and protected from foxes and cats. 
Cost: adults $20 children $10. Phone: 5283 1602 or visit the webpage www.mtrothwell.com.au 


Natural Temperate Grasslands of the Victorian Volcanic Plain have just been listed as critically 
endangered under the Commonwealth Environment Protection and Biodiversity Conservation 
Act. The listing means that activities that may be likely to have a significant impact on the 
grasslands should be referred to the Minister for the Environment, Heritage and the Arts for 
assessment and approval. TSN News, Spring 2008: 6 
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Not the Southern Cross 


his photograph is not of the Southern Cross. It was taken 

looking west from Bacchus Marsh at 7.30 pm on 19 
September 2008. The 'star' arrangement is in fact temporary. 
Three planets are included: Venus, the brightest; Mercury down 
and to the left; and Mars, faintest and closest to the horizon. At 
the top is a genuine star, Spica, the brightest star in the 
constellation Virgo. 


It is unusual to see planets in 
close proximity in the sky, and 
Mercury is a special treat 
because it never rises far 
above the evening or morning 
horizons. It also moves very 
quickly in the sky so that an 
extended period of bad 
weather can easily spoil a 
viewing opportunity. In fact, 
there is a legend that the 
famous astronomer 
Copernicus never saw it at all, 
due to the hazy sky in Polish 
Prussia where he lived for 
most of his life. 


The group takes in Earth's 
nearest planetary neighbours 
in the solar system. Just 
because the group's members 
appear close in the sky 
doesn't mean they are close 
in reality. It’s a line of sight 
effect. Venus is the planet with the closest orbit to Earth's but is 
presently approaching us from the opposite side of the sun and is 
approximately 217 million km away. Mercury is closer at 123 
million km and will soon pass between the Earth and the Sun. 
Mars is on the opposite side of the Sun from the Earth, at 
approximately 375 million km. Spica is very much further away, 
about 262 light years, about 25 000 times further away than 





...Dean Hewish 


Mars. It is actually a pair of massive and very hot stars, both 
considerably brighter than our Sun, close together and orbiting 
each other once every four days. Each star is distorted into an 
egg shape by the incredible tidal forces. 


Venus and Mercury were much closer in the western sky on 21 
August, separated by about twice the diameter of the full moon. 
On 13 August, Mercury was 
very low on the horizon at 
dusk but Saturn (1500 million 
km away) joined in the dance, 
passing very close to Venus 
in the sky. We missed that 
event because of heavy 
clouds at the time. A thin 
crescent Moon also entered 
the show on 1-2 September 
(a mere 385 000 km away). 


The group is breaking up 
now. Mercury is heading back 
to the horizon to later appear 
in the morning sky. Venus is 
rounding the Sun towards us 
and is quickly getting brighter 
and higher in the evening sky. 
The movement of the Earth is 
causing Mars and Spica to 
drop toward the horizon and 
they will soon disappear from 
the evening sky. 


Armchair (or computer) astronomers can see all this from the 
comfort of their homes with the free computer program 
Stellarium, which can be downloaded from www.stellarium.org. If 
you missed the show in the evening sky, you can recreate it by 
setting the program view on the western sky at about 7.30 pm 
and changing the date one day at a time (note that Spica doesn't 
reliably appear until you zoom in a bit). 


Plant Group 


September meeting 

Once again Dave King brought some very interesting magnified 
images of the male and female elements of a flower hoping the 
nectar glands could be observed. On this occasion the images 
were of Banksia ericifolia a fairly popular garden tree commonly 
known as the Heath Banksia from the Sydney area. 


Books from various libraries within the Friends of GBG meeting 
room provided some knowledge of the flower's anatomy and the 
Banksia's method of avoiding self-pollination. 


We will learn much more at our November meeting when flowers 
will be dissected and examined microscopically with reference to 
Wrigley and Fagg's book Banksias, Waratahs and Grevilleas, 
and all other Plants in the Australian Proteaceae Family. 


Proposed Pea Key 

Many people have been considering the extent of the region for 
this proposed project. The most logical suggestion put forward 
seems to be 'that region in which GFNC conducts its excursions 
and other similar activities eg bird and mammal surveys’. That 
region included Werribee, Long Forest, Brisbane Ranges, 
Bamganie, Rokewood, Lake Corangamite, Carlisle Heath and 
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...Dick Southcombe 


Port Campbell. A decision regarding the region is on our 
November meeting agenda. 


As the suggested region is quite large with diverse habitats the 
61 pea species Helen Schofield has listed to date is likely to 
increase. People attending the October Flora Lecture will be 
invited to contribute information to the species list and indeed 
become more involved when the proposed Illustrated Pea Key 
project becomes a reality. 


See p. 16 for information re the Wider Geelong Flora Lecture to 
be held on our October meeting night. 


Erratum: September Geelong Naturalist 


The photo on p. 4 that | labelled Pultenaea dentata has been 
properly identified by Margaret McDonald as Pultenaea mollis. 
lts leaves are inrolled and curled inwards towards the stem, 


and is growing in the wrong habitat for dentata—dentata grows 
in the damp peat areas around Anglesea. Thank you Margaret 
for being so observant, and for caring enough to go out to 
Forest Road to check out the plant. This is an example of why 
we need a Pea Key! [Editor] 





Black Swan, white wings 


arly in July, heavy rain in 

the East Barwon River- 
Callahans Creek catchment 
saw the river flats near Barwon 
Downs, known locally as Lake 
Wigley Ferguson, flooded. By 
10 August, a pair of Black 
Swans had built their nest in 
the deepest part of the lake, 
and they had settled to the task 
of incubating the eggs. 


Coming back to Geelong from 
Yaugher at about 8.00 am on 
13 September, | noticed that 
both adults were on the nest, 
but as soon as | stopped to 
take their photograph, one bird 
which | assumed to be the 
male, slipped off the nest. It 
paused about a metre or so 
from the edge, in the clearing 
the birds had created when they dredged the vegetation to build 
the nest. 


prepare to leave the nest 


While floating there, it continually ruffled its wings, revealing the 
white feathers; occasionally it stretched and vigorously flapped 
its wings, again exposing the white plumage. The other bird (the 





The male swan flashes his white wing feathers as the young 


... Trevor Pescott 
female?) stayed on the nest. 


After about five minutes, during 
which time the male continued 
swimming back and forth beside 
the nest, one fluffy, grey cygnet 
appeared from beneath the 
female, then a second, third, 
fourth. Together, they tottered to 
the rim of the nest, paused, 
apparently unsure what next to 
do. The male continued to flutter 
his wing feathers—whether he 
called to them | don't know as | 
was too far away to hear, but | 
suspected he may have done. 
After a few minutes hesitation, 
one after the other the four 
young launched themselves and 
paddled to the male. Once he 
had them in his care, the female 
joined them, revealing two 


Photo: Trevor Pescott 


unhatched eggs still in the nest. 


| believe it was the first time the young had left the nest, and the 
flashing of the white feathers was to encourage them to do so. 


Additions to the GFNC Library 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think would be 


useful additions to our library. Donations of new or used books 
would be most welcome. 


Abbreviations used: # = GFNC purchase, (...) = Donor's name if 
known 


A Field Guide to Frogs of Australia: from Port Augusta to Fraser 
Island including Tasmania , Martyn Robinson, 1998 # 
[597.890994 ROB] 

A Field Guide to Insects in Australia, Paul Zborowski & Ross 
Storey, 2003 (2nd edn) # [595.70994 ZBO] 

A practical guide for managing beach-nesting birds in Australia, 
Grainne S Maguire, 2008 (Grainne Maguire) 
[598.299452 MAG] 

Albatross: their world, their ways, Tui de Roy, Mark Jones & 
Julian Fitter, 2008 # [598.42 DER] 

An introduction to marine life, Robin Wilson, Mark Norman & 
Anna Syme, 2007 # [578.77 WIL] 

Australian Honeyeaters, Hugh Officer, 1964 (Penny Smith) 
[598.8 OFF] 

Australian Soils and Landscapes: an illustrated compendium, 
Neil McKenzie, David Jacquier, Ray Isbell & Katharine 
Brown, 2004 # [631.4994 MCK] 

Birds and their Habitats: Status and Conservation in 
Queensland, C P Catterall, P V Driscoll, K Hulsman, D 
Muir & A Taplin, 1993 (Polly Cutcliffe) [598.29943 CAT] 

Bugs Alive: a guide to keeping Australian invertebrates, Alan 
Henderson, Deanna Henderson & Jessie Sinclair, 2008 # 
[592.0994 HEN] 

Butterflies of Australia: Their identification, Biology and 
Distribution, Michael F Braby, 2000, Volumes 1 & 2, # 
[595.7890994 BRA] 


...Lorraine Phelan 


There will be a working bee at the library on Thursday 

16 October (9.30 am—12.30 pm ) and we need lots of helpers. 
We will be taking all of the books off the shelves and reshelving 
them in Dewey order. 





Coastal Plants of the Bellarine Peninsula, Swan Bay Integrated 
Catchment Management, 2006 # [581.99542 SWA 

Feathered Dinosaurs: the origin of birds, Jonn Long & Peter 
Schouten, 2008 # [567.9 LON] 

Fishes of Australia's Southern Coast, Martin Goman, Dianne 
Bray & Rudie Kuiter, 2008 # [597.0994 GOM] 

How to Bring Up Plants, Alec Bristow, 1983 (Polly Cutcliffe) 
[635 BRI] 

Identifying wild Koalas by their nose patterns, Janine Duffy, 2007 
(Janine Duffy) [599.25 DUF] 

Inland Plants of the Bellarine Peninsula, Swan Bay Integrated 
Catchment Management, 2006 # [581.99542 SWA] 

Koala: A historical biography, Ann Moyal, 2008 # [599.25 MOY] 

Platypus, Tom Grant, 2007 (4th edn), # [599.29 GRA] 

The Complete Field Guide to Butterflies of Australia, Michael F 
Braby, 2004 # [595.7890994 BRA] 

The Complete Field Guide to Dragonflies of Australia, Gunther 
Theischinger & John Hawking, 2006 # 
[595.7330994 THE] 

The John Gould Collection from his personal library, 1987 
(Penny Smith) [598.2994 GOU] 

Wildflowers of the Brisbane Ranges, Clive & Merle Trigg, 2000 
(Penny Smith) [528.13099453 TRI] 
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What else has been seen? 


Lowland Copperhead at the Lower Breakwater, Barwon 
River, 02/09/08 at 11.00 am, basking in the 
sunshine. (Trevor Pescott) 

Marbled Gecko at Belmont, on 16/09/08, beneath a stack 
of timber. (Trevor Pescott) 

Growling Grass Frog, heard at Jerringot 28/09/08. It was 
somewhere to the left of the birdhide in the section 
that was excavated last year. (Barry Lingham) 

Common Froglet Crinia signifera, 30/8/08 and 21/9/08, 
Durdidwarrah Rd at Buckshot Tk, Brisbane Ranges, 
several called from small weedy waterhole in 
woodland. (Marilyn Hewish) 

Common Froglet Crinia signifera, 30/08/08, Grahams 
Creek PG, Brisbane Ranges, many called from 
pools in creek. (Marilyn Hewish) 

Common Froglets calling beside Lower Breakwater, 
Barwon River, 02/09/08. (Trevor Pescott) 

Common Froglet Crinia signifera, 06/09/08, Griffen Hill 
Tk, Brisbane Ranges, many called from pond in 
gully at night. (Marilyn Hewish) 

Common Froglet Crinia signifera, 08/09/08, Stony 
Creek PG, Brisbane Ranges, a few called from 
ponds in creek. (Marilyn Hewish) 

Common Froglets calling, 14/09/09, waterhole in the 
Yaugher pine plantation. (Trevor Pescott) 

Common Froglet Crinia signifera, Little River PG, 
Brisbane Ranges, 20/09/08, a few called from 
weedy pools. (Marilyn Hewish) 

Common Froglets calling at Jerringot Reserve on 
Belmont Common on 30/09/08. (Trevor Pescott) 

Southern Brown Tree Frog Litoria ewingi, Griffen Hill 
Tk, Brisbane Ranges, 06/09/08, 2-3 called from 
pond in gully at night. (Marilyn Hewish) 

Southern Brown Tree Frogs calling, 14/09/09, waterhole 
in the Yaugher pine plantation. (Trevor Pescott) 

Southern Brown Tree Frog Litoria ewingi, 21/09/08, 


Durdidwarrah Road, Brisbane Ranges, 1 called from 


small weedy waterhole in woodland. (Marilyn 
Hewish) 





Tiger Moth 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


Jerringot Reserve, Belmont Common, 30/09/08—two 
yabby traps and two bait funnel traps set overnight 
yielded nothing. (The same traps set there on 
26/02/08, caught several Mosquitofish and one 
Short-finned Eel). (Trevor Pescott) 

Tiger Moth, 17/09/08, one at Limeburners Bay and one at 
Belmont—black and white wings, orange rings on 
body (Joe Hubbard) [see photo] 

Hairy Mary, one of the Anthelid moth caterpillars. 
Found on my kitchen doorstep on 09/09/08. Not to 
be touched as the hairs can be very irritating. (Valda 
Dedman) [see photo] 





Hairy Mary, one of the Anthelid moth caterpillars. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


Blue Caladenia Caladenia caerulea, 03/09/08, Oldhouse 
Track, Long Forest, flowering in mallee. (Marilyn 
Hewish) 

Blue Caladenia Caladenia caerulea, 10/09/08, Happy 
Valley Track, Long Forest, flowering in mallee. 
(Marilyn Hewish) 

Leopard Orchid Diuris pardina, 21/09/08, Orchid Track, 
Brisbane Ranges, flowering. (Marilyn Hewish) 

Blue Box Eucalyptus baueriana, 10/09/08, Happy Valley 
Track, Long Forest, many buds. This is rather early 
as they usually flower in December-January. 
Flowered early here in 2007 (13/10). (Marilyn 
Hewish) 

First Blackwood flowers at Belmont and Yaugher on 
04/09/08. (Trevor Pescott) 

You Yangs, 23/08/08, flowering plants: showy Gippsland 
Blue Gums, a few Austral Indigo, Snowy Mint 
Bushes, strands of Golden Wattle. Glinting in the 
sunlight, ephemeral springs seeping over granite 
outcrops (Joe Hubbard) 

Tangled Lignum, 04/09/08 Barwon River, Jerringot— 
large clumps of tangled branches, tiny yellowish- 
green flowers (Joe Hubbard) 

Water Buttons, 15/09/08, Jerringot—massed yellow in 
damp places (Joe Hubbard) 

Water Ribbons, 15/09/08, Jerringot—obvious spikes of 
flowers, long, floating leaves (Joe Hubbard) 

Purple Swamphen, 25/08/08, Healesville—ripping into 
what seemed like a ‘freshly-caught' New Holland 
Honeyeater (Joe Hubbard) 


Mammal report 
... /revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions—platypus, echidna, possum, rats, seal, whale and exotics 


Platypus 

Platypus 

Short-beaked Echidna 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Common Brushtail Possum 
Water Rat 

Water Rat 

Brown Rat 

Australian Fur Seal 

Brown Hare 

Southern Right Whale 
Polecat Ferret 

Feral Sheep 


06/09/08 
09/09/08 
04/09/08 
31/05/08 
27/09/08 
22/08/08 
29/08/08 
28/09/08 
02/08/08 
27/08/08 
21/08/08 
21/08/08 
03/08/08 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
{ 


Buckley Falls Park above Baum Weir BAt 
Barwon River, Fyansford. Overcast, late afternoon JH 

Long Forest, Steep-Long Pt Tracks MHe, DHe 
Whinray Road, Meredith WCo, CCo 
Barwon Downs 

Barwon River near Princes Bridge 

Barwon River near Princes Bridge 

Ballan Road, Anakie 

Off Point Addis 

St Leonards 

Off Point Addis 

2.5 km east of Moriac 

Long Forest, Djerrwarrh Track 


Observers: ABr, Alison Broome; AM, Anthony Mitchell; AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; CCo, Colin Cook; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DR, Dave Rantall; JH, Joe Hubbard; LD Laurie Drinnan; MHe Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott; WCo, Wendy Cook; 


PWa, Phil Watson. 


The above 13 sightings are only a few of the many reports that have been lodged with the atlas. They have been selected 
because they are either unusual species or because the sightings have added something to out understanding of the local 
mammals. Thanks to all members who have provided their observations—the atlas now has 2945 entries covering about 57 
species. In last month's additions, some interesting observations were unfortunately omitted; they have been incorporated below. 





he Platypus sighting made by Bryant Attwood was at 

8.20 am. He was also told of another Platypus seen by a 
member of the public in the Moorabool River at Fyansford, on 
the morning of 11 September 2008. Joe Hubbard saw one in 
the Barwon River at Fyansford several days earlier. 


Short-beaked Echidnas are also being seen regularly at a 
number of places, perhaps because of the rather warmer 
weather we have had recently. The first was in Long Forest at 
the junction of Steep and Long Point Tracks early afternoon on 
4 September 2008. Marilyn Hewish noted 'It saw me first and 
dug in. | waited, standing stock still, and it came out after a few 
minutes. Ambled about, stopped to push tip of nose into ground 
every few steps. | passed it again in the same place later.’ On 
14 September 2008, at 4.15 pm, Marilyn and Dean Hewish saw 
one in open Yellow Gum woodland at the Toolern Vale 
Sanctuary. On 21 September 2008, 3.00 pm, | passed one 
beside the Birregurra-Forrest Road, 4.5 km south of the 
Birregurra turnoff. This was in open farmland a long way from 
any native forest. 


Wendy and Colin Cook and their family live off Whinray Road 
near Meredith, where they have a population of Common 
Brushtail Possums in their garden. Their sightings are usually 
late at night. On 27 September 2008, | found one that had been 
road-killed in Barwon Downs township. An investigation 
revealed it to be an adult female with a well-developed pouch, 
and enlarged nipple, but there was no sign of the young that it 
was obviously feeding. Most young are born between March 
and May, and the young stay in the pouch for four to five 
months, after which they remain close to their mother for 
another few months. 


The Water Rats seen by both Alison Broome and Laurie 
Drinnan were in the Barwon River just downstream from 
Princes Bridge. The first was at 4.30 pm on 22 August 09—'l 
followed a water rat from the Princes Bridge, on the Newtown 
side of the Barwon River. It was just swimming and diving close 
to shore.’ (Alison Broome). From Laurie Drinnan—'1.00 pm and 
1.15pm Friday 29/8/2008. In Barwon River at Balyang Reserve. 
At water level on north bank. 1.02 pm, Friday 29/8/2008. In 


Barwon River at Balyang Reserve. Swimming from north bank 
to south bank.’ There appears to be a population of the species 
here as they have been seen near here before—not bad for a 
native rodent right in town! 


An introduced species for comparison—driving through Anakie 
on 28/09/08, | noticed a road-kill. It proved to be a Brown Rat, 
identified by its relatively short, thick tail (less than the head- 
body length) and by its small ears that do not reach its eyes 
when pressed forward. We have very few records of this 
species on the atlas. 


The Australian Fur Seal reported by Anthony Mitchell was 
feeding off Point Addis, with 12-15 White-fronted Terns 
‘scavenging the leftovers’. Seabirds are often seen feeding with 
seals and dolphins—the dolphins that Dave Rantall saw off St 
Leonards on 18 August 2008 had eight gannets feeding 
alongside them. Similarly, the three seals feeding off Point 
Lonsdale on 12 July 2008 (Marilyn and Dean Hewish) had a 
Black-browed Albatross for company. 'One surfaced right 
beside (the albatross) when it alighted on the sea. Did it think 
the albatrosses feet were food or were they both in the area 
because other food was present?’ 


Alison and Phil Watson saw a Southern Right Whale off Point 
Addis on 21 August 2008. 'Lots of tail waving and at times 
coming well out of the water, not far off shore.' 

Finally, two ferals—the Polecat Ferret, a very smelly (ferret- 
smell) female road-killed east of Moriac on Cape Otway Road, 
was probably a ‘lost’ worker. So far there are no established 
populations of feral ferrets in Australia, but every so often 
animals that have been lost or abandoned survive for a time. 
On one occasion, a small number lived on the Western 
Treatment Plant where rabbit-trapping had been regularly 
undertaken. But they failed to develop a viable population. 


The Feral Sheep, which the Hewishes found along the 
Djerriwarrh Track in Long Forest, had become lost. It had a 
huge, shaggy fleece dragging on the ground. 


Trevor Pescott, Mammal Survey Group 
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GFNC survey, Tann's property, Weeaproinah 
21 SEPIES! 2008 


FNC club members were involved in a biodiversity survey of 

private property at Weeaproinah owned by Jean and Jeff 
Tann. The results of the survey will be forwarded to the 
Corangamite Catchment Management Authority as part of an on- 
going program to increase knowledge of biodiversity on private 
property within the CCMA. 


Mammal and invertebrate trapping was done in the week prior to 
and including 21 September, and plant and bird surveys were 
done on the day. 


Participants had been warned that it could be wet, that leeches 
could be a problem and that the site was steep. As it turned out, 
the day was perfect, we only saw one leech and the hill wasn't as 
steep as we had anticipated. This was a very enjoyable and 
worthwhile excursion in a beautiful part of the Otways. 


Thanks to Neil McInnes for organising a shelter, and to Geoff 
Beilby from Colac for his help with plant identification. 





Ferny understorey, mossy branches and tall trees at 
Weeaproinah. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Mammal trapping—Weeaproinah, Otway Ranges 


18-21 September 2008 
GPS 38° 38.862S 143° 30.140E Alt. 471 m 
DSE Permit No. 10003784 


he trapping was done as part of a GFNC biodiversity survey 

on property, owned by Jean and Cliff Tann, that extends 
from Phillips Track to Young Creek. It is adjacent to the Otway 
Fly Tree-top Walk tourist facility. 


The vegetation varied from wet sclerophyll forest (WSF) to 
temperate rainforest (TRF). The WSF had been selectively 
logged, and treeferns had been harvested from the TRF, in the 
past and the tracks and log landings made access into the forest 
reasonably easy. The log landings, in the WSF, were vegetated 
in lush grass which provided grazing for Black Wallabies. There 
were also many cone-shaped holes dug into the ground among 
the grass, but we could not determine with any certainty what 
had made them. The only scats and footprints found there were 
from wallabies. 


We set 2 wire cage (C1—2), 24 small Elliott (S1—24) and 20 large 
Elliott (L1—20) traps in a series of transects as follows: 
1. at the first log landing where there was extensive 
digging—C1, S1-6, L1-5. 
2. at the second log landing where there were diggings— 
C2, S7—12, L6—10. 
3. two sites in the WSF—L1 1-15, L16—20. 
4. in TRF beneath Myrtle Beech—S1 3-18. 
5. beneath ferns beside Young Creek—S19-24. 
(The large Elliotts were used on only two nights, while the small 
Elliotts and cages were on three nights.) 


Bait used: standard peanut butter, honey and oatmeal. 


Weather: windy, mild, mostly fine but some light rain in the 
afternoon and at night. 


Results: 
19/09/08 1 Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes in S23. 
20/09/08 4 Bush Rats in $10, S17, S21, S23. 


— 


Agile Antechinus Antechinus agilis in 
$14. 
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21/09/08 3 Bush Rats in $12, S21, S23. 
1 Agile Antechinus in S20. 
Total: 10 animals in 118 trap-nights, 8.5% success. 


Comments: 

Overall, the results were disappointing both in numbers and 
species. The reason was not obvious as the habitat seemed 
adequate and there were no apparent problems. 


Both of the Agile Antechinuses were females that had well- 
developed pouches but no young—presumably they were in 
nests and not yet active. With no adult males in the population, 
the small number of the species may have been expected. 


Other observations: 

One European Rabbit was seen near the entrance to the WSF, 
and some scrapes were observed beside the track. 

Black Wallabies were not seen, but their scats were found. 

A scat containing as yet unidentified fur, and one footprint, of 
Red Fox, were observed. 

Some Burrowing Crayfish chimneys were found but not 
investigated to determine species. 

Three funnel bait-traps were set in the creek without success. 

One fish was observed briefly in the creek. Property-owner Cliff 
Tann said that there were Platypuses and Water Rats as 
well as Brown Trout in the creek but we saw no evidence 
of them. 

(A list of birds seen on the site is recorded elsewhere in the 
report.) 


Thanks to Cliff Tann for his help in collecting the traps and for his 
comments about the site and its history. 


Thanks, too, to the GordonTAFE for the loan of the 20 large 
Elliott Traps. 
Trevor Pescott, for Mammal Survey Group 


Invertebrate Survey, Weeaproinah 


...Dave King 


he main approach to sampling the invertebrate fauna was to 

use mini pit-fall traps one week previously i.e. 14/09/08. 
Some 25 traps were deployed randomly from the property 
boundary down hill to Young Creek. Each trap was charged with 
preservative consisting of equal parts water, alcohol and ethylene 
glycol (vehicle anti-freeze). One invertebrate that was seen to be 
in good numbers was the Otway Black Snail, Victaphanta 
compacta, indicated by the large number of broken shells found 
in several compact groups, obviously the result of intense 
predation by some creature. As a whole the results were a little 
disappointing with regard to diversity and total numbers. 


The most abundant species was a fly, Si/vicola dubious, one of 
the diverse Chirondidae family. Searching under fallen timber 
resulted in collecting two specimens of the beetle family 


Carabinae, Trachini spp. 


Neil McInnes braved the chilly waters of Young Creek with a net; 
the catch was not great but of interest. Notable was a small 
fingerling which on close examination appeared to be an 
immature Gudgeon, too young to determine species. Naturally 
mosquito larvae were to be found in the creek, together with 
several specimens of fast moving tiny beetles that on close 
examination proved to be true bugs, Mesovelia hungerfordii. 


A concise annotated list will be made available in the October 


issue of the Geelong Naturalist. 





Small piles of Black Otway Snail shells were found on the litter 
on the forest floor. 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Plant list 


Weymouthia mollis 
Papillaria crocea?? 


Crepidotus variabilis?? 
Hygrocybe saltorivula?? 
Sirobasidium brefeldianum 
Allantodia australis 
Blechnum chambersii 
Blechnum fluviatile 
Calochlaena dubia 
Dicksonia antarctica 
Grammitis sp. 
Histiopteris incisa 
Microsorum pustulatum 
Polystichum proliferum 
Pteridium esculentum 
Dianella tasmanica 
Lomandra sp. 
Tetrarrhena juncea 
Acacia melanoxylon 
Aceana sp. 

Asperula sp. 

Asplenium terreste ssp. terreste 
Cassinia aculeata 
Clematis aristata 
Coprosma quadrifida 
Correa lawrenciana 
Eucalyptus regnans 
Gahnia sp. 

Hedycarya angustifolia 
Hydrocotyle sp. 

Lobelia sp. 

Nothofagus cunninghamii 
Olearia argophylla 
Ozothamnus ferrugineus 
Pelargonium sp. 
Pimelea axiflora 
Pittosporum bicolour 
Pomaderris aspera 
Prostanthera lasianthos 
Prunella vulgaris* 
Rubus sp.* 

Phebalium squameum 
Senecio sp. 

Viola hederacea 

* introduced species 


...Lorraine Phelan 


Festoon moss 
Festoon moss 
Bracket fungi 
Fungi 

Fungi 

Fungi 

Austral Lady Fern 
Lance Waterfern 
Ray Waterfern 
Rainbow Fern 
Soft Tree-fern 
Finger Fern 

Bat's wing Fern 
Kangaroo Fern 
Mother Shield-fern 
Bracken 

Tasman Flax-lily 
Mat-rush 

Forest Wire-grass 
Blackwood 
Bidgee-widgee? 
Woodruff 

Mother Spleenwort 
Common Cassinia 
Mountain Clematis 
Prickly Currant-bush 
Mountain Correa 
Mountain Ash 
Saw-sedge 
Austral Mulberry 
Pennywort 
Lobelia 

Myrtle Beech 
Musk Daisy-bush 
Tree Everlasting 
Geranium 
Bootlace Bush 
Banyalla 

Hazel Pomaderris 
Victorian Christmas-bush 
Self-heal 
Blackberry 
Satinwood 
Groundsel 

Ivy-leaf Violet 





( Cont.) 
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Bird survey results, Weeaproinah 


ew bird species were observed to inhabit the 

thick growth in the wet forest. Some birds may 
have been high in the tall Mountain Ash and Black 
Wattles, but they would be difficult to observe. A 
call heard near Young Creek at the bottom of the 
property may have been a Rose Robin, but it 
could not be confirmed. 


Eastern Spinebill 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Fantail 
Forest Raven 
Silvereye 


Observers: Barry Lingham, John James, Bruce 
Lindsay, Craig Jones, Tony Sherwell 


Crimson Rosella 


White-throated Treecreeper 
White-browed Scrubwren 


Brown Thornbill 


...Bruce Lindsay 


Several heard and some seen flying 


Two heard calling 
Several seen and heard; common 


Several seen and heard; common 


A few heard calling 

About 5 birds seen and heard 
Two heard calling 

Four heard or seen 

A single call heard 

Several near the carpark 





Eco Book Group, 30 September 2008 
Bottlemania: how water went on sale and why we bought it 


t is probably not reflected in the Geelong Field Naturalists’ 
demographic but 20 per cent of Americans drink only bottled 
water as opposed to their tap supplies. 


Royte's initial bias against bottled water (as a successful con of 
the affluent and unthinking) wavers as she investigates USA tap 
water quality issues. One thousand deaths annually from 
waterborne microbes is shocking stuff. 


Much of Royte's book follows the mounting concerns of the 
citizens of Fryeburg, Maine, population 3000, as the aquifer 
supplying their town becomes the source for as annual 180 
million gallons of bottled water for Nestle. Concerns about the 
possible effects on the town water supply and the effects on local 
lakes and rivers of extracting this amount from the aquifer add to 
displeasure at the roar of tankers headed to and from the bottling 
plant in a neighbouring town. 


... Janet Massey 


Fryeburg's story highlights control and security issues around 
drinking water quality and availability beyond the bottled water 
versus tap debate and extends to the national and global 
domain. 


The term ‘inverted quarantine’ is introduced as the strategy by 
which Americans remove themselves from environmental 
problems by buying things (bottled water, nuclear fallout shelters) 
instead of working on solutions through political organizing. 


How individuals, communities and the broader society responds 
to the challenges of the depletion and contamination of vital 
natural resources, made in the name of free market capitalism, is 
a central if very undeveloped theme of this book. 


Bottlemania: how water went on sale and why we bought it, 
Elizabeth Royte, 2008 


Bird observations September 2008 


pring has arrived and our intrepid ban of local bird watchers 

have been out and about, submitting nearly 150 
observations. Many of the spring migrants have returned, with 
Stubble Quail, Latham's Snipe, Eastern Curlew, Grey Plover, 
Red-necked Stint, Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, Whiskered Tern, 
White-winged Triller and Dusky Woodswallows being noted. 
Several cuckoos were seen in August, but they have been 
recorded widely during September with many Pallid Cuckoos 
being observed during the second week of September. 


Several species that will soon depart were still able to be seen. 
Flame Robins will depart to higher altitudes and Swift Parrots will 
soon return to Tasmania. White-fronted Terns will return to New 
Zealand to breed. 


Point Addis is a good spot to see pelagic species and it is 
pleasing to note that the magnificent Royal Albatross was 
observed at this location along with Yellow-nosed Albatross and 
the more common Shy and Black-browed species. Tawny- 
crowned Honeyeaters are regularly reported from the Anglesea 
Heathland, but they are certainly not a common bird. The 
heathland is a good place to find many of our bush birds. 


The number of Freckled Duck at Lake Lorne is continuing to 
build. The latest reports note more than 80 of these rare duck. It 
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... Barry Lingham 


is probably the local wetland that has the largest variety of duck 
species. 


The You Yangs has provided many interesting sightings over the 
years, but this year appears to be even more unusual. As well as 
the Red-capped Robins that have been irregular visitors in past 
years, there have been recent reports from Birdline Victoria of 
Red-backed Kingfisher, White-backed Swallow and White- 
browed Babblers along Hovells Creek, near Wooloomanta 
Station. Trevor Pescott notes in Birds of Geelong that this 
Babbler species was last seen in the You Yangs in the 1930s 
and from the Lascelles Dam area in 1943. Members are 
reminded that Wooloomanata is private property and permission 
to enter should be gained prior to visiting the site. [See Mid-week 
Bird Group excursion notice, p.16] 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AM, Anthony itchell; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry 
Lingham; BWh, Bev Wheeler; CMo, Craig Morley; DHe, Dean 
Hewish; DR, David Rantall; HP, Hugo Phillipps; HS, Hans 
Streefkerk; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; JP, John Peter; 
MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PC, Polly Cutcliffe; PFu, Peter Fuller; RN, 
Richard Nowotny; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TMc, Tim McKellar 





Species 
Stubble Quail 
Freckled Duck 
Fluttering Shearwater 
Royal Albatross 


Black-browed Albatross 


Shy Albatross 


Yellow-nosed Albatross 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Spotless Crake 

Eastern Curlew 
Common Greenshank 
Red-necked Stint 


Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Pacific Golden Plover 
Grey Plover 
Red-capped Plover 
Banded Lapwing 

Kelp Gull 
White-fronted Tern 


Fairy Tern 
Whiskered Tern 


Swift Parrot 
Pallid Cuckoo 


Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 


Shining Bronze-Cuckoo 


Brown Treecreeper 
Tawny-crowned Honeyeater 
Red-capped Robin 


Rose Robin 
Varied Sittella 


White-winged Triller 


Brown Songlark 


Number 
3 
4 
Present 
2 


2 
Present 
15+ 
30+ 
Present 
20+ 
10-12 
2 

{ 

1 

20 

3 

~12 

10 

30+ 

144 

10 

{ 

{ 

7 

8+1 
Present 
13 
12-15 

{ 

26 
Several 
7 

2+ 
Present 


pO — — DNA < P HH A ma HS mmi aM 


+ 


everal 


poet $$ $+ O- 


D St 





Date 
15/9 
29/8 
2/8 
16/8 


2/8 
10/8 
16/8 
2/8 
10/8 
16/8 


16/8 
18/9 
10/9 
15/9 
15/9 
13/9 
15/9 
13/9 
13/9 
14/9 
17/9 
15/9 
13/9 
23/8 
10/8 
16/8 
2/8 

16/8 
15/9 
14/9 
17/9 
9/9 

7/9 


9/9 

11/9 
14/9 
14/9 
15/9 
18/9 
19/8 
9/9 

10/9 
15/9 
29/8 
6/9 

9/9 

10/9 
13/9 
14/9 
30/8 
9/9 

13/9 
7/9 


18/9 
22/8 
26/8 
4/9 


18/9 
19/8 
9/9 


11/9 
13/9 
13/9 
18/9 


Comments 
Swan Bay, near Knights Road. 
Lake Lorne, Drysdale. 40+ present on 8/9. 
Point Addis 
Point Addis, an adult ssp. sanfordi and a stage 1 immature ssp. 
epomophora . 
Point Addis 
Point Addis 
Point Addis 
Point Addis 
Point Addis 
Point Addis 
Point Addis 
Point Addis 
Gum Flat, a mature adult circling. 
Barwon River, Queens Park, 0930. 
Swan Bay, near Andersons Rd. 
Swan Bay 
Lake Murtnaghurt 
Swan Bay 
Lake Murtnaghurt 
Freshwater Lake 
Swan Bay, near jetty. 40 present on 15/9. 
Black Rocks, in partial breeding plumage. 
Swan Bay, S of jetty, in breeding plumage. 
Lake Murtnaghurt 
Moriac 
Point Addis, an adult 
Point Addis, 8 adult and 5 immature. 
Pt Addis 
Point Addis 
Swan Bay 
Swan Bay, near jetty 
Limeburners Bay 
Reids Rd, 1 km NE of Brisbane Ranges NP, heard and seen. 
Brisbane Ranges NP, single birds at Stony Creek PG, Spring Creek 
Track and Reids Rd. 
Stony Creek PG, Brisbane Ranges NP 
Barwon River, Newtown 
Bluestone School Rd, an adult. 
OGNR 
Swan Bay, in wattles. 
Bald Hills Rd W 
Point Lonsdale 
Stony Creek PG, Brisbane Ranges NP 
Red Gum Island 
Swan Bay, fence-post hopping. 
N of Yollinko 
Fyansford above Baums Weir 
Stony Creek PG, Brisbane Ranges NP 
Red Gum Island 
Lake Murtnaghurt 
Belmont Common Golf Course 
Grahams Creek PG, Brisbane Ranges 
Stony Creek PG, Brisbane Ranges NP 
Lake Murtnaghurt 
Reids Rd, 2 km E of Brisbane Ranges NP, making rasping noises. 
1+ heard 1 km E on 9/9. 
Bald Hills Rd, Anglesea 
You Yangs, male in small gully near lower carpark. 
Buckley Falls, male. 
Long Point, Long Forest, two pairs in a treetop calling loudly. Two of 
them, one from each pair, came up and fluttered at and buffeted 
each other, flashed their orange wing-patches, and chased around 
in the treetops and then through the air, making little glides so that 
the orange patches were again displayed. The two fighting birds 
then flew up to each other in the air, and fluttered face to face, bills 
almost touching. Keeping the face to face position, they spiralled 
around and around while dropping vertically to the ground. After 
some more chasing the pairs flew off in opposite directions. 


Bald Hills Rd, Anglesea, near Salt Creek 
Freshwater Creek, a pair 
Live Bomb Range Rad, a male displaying and calling. 


Drysdale Rd, Curlewis, calling. 

Lake Murtnaghurt, female seen and heard 
Freshwater lake 

Blackgate Rd, Breamlea, a male. 





Observer 
BL 
CMo, BL 
AM, JP 
AM, JP 


AM, JP 
AM 

AM, JP 
AM, JP 
AM 

AM, JP 
AM, JP 
AM, JP 
TFI, HP 
BAt 


BAt 

CMo, RN 
BAt 

CMo, PC 
BAt 

MHe, DHe 
CMo, RN 
CMo, PC 
MHe, DHe, CMo, 
RN 

TFI, HP 
PFu 

PFu 

MHe 


TFI, HP 
HS 
CMo, RN 


TFI 

CMo, PC 
DHe 

TFI, HP 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Hovells Creek, Western You Yangs 


Thursday 23 October 2008 
Leader: TBA 


We have permission to go into the Woolloomanata 
section of Hovells Creek, and will also be walking through 
the adjacent woodland. Species recorded regularly 
include Diamond Firetail, Brown Treecreeper, Rainbow 
Bee-eater and White-winged Triller. There have been 
recent sightings of White-backed Swallow and Red- 
capped Robin in the general area. 

Meet: 8.30 am at the Corio Village Shopping 
Centre carpark, southwest corner, adjacent 
to the Gellibrand St/ Goulburn Avenue 
intersection, OR 9.00 am at the You Yangs 
Information Centre carpark. 

About 12.30 pm 

Drinks, sunscreen, hat, morning tea, 
binoculars 

N.B. There well be no access to cars until the end of the 
walk. 


Finish: 
Bring: 


Contact: Polly 5244 0182 


Working bee 
GFNC library 
Thursday 16 October 2008 
9.30 am—12.30 pm 


Contact Lorraine 5243 0636 


Open Garden Scheme 
The remarkable indigenous clifftop garden at Jan Juc 
owned by GFNC members lan and Roma Edwards will 
open to the public on Saturday 11 and Sunday 12 
October from 10 am to 4 pm. 


Address: 5 Carnoustie Ave, Jan Juc. Melways 505 G10. 


Mailing roster 


October: Joan and Tibor Korn 
November: Sheila Silver 
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Excursion 
Brisbane Ranges 


19 October 2008 


The club's next EVC excursion and survey will be taking 
place on 19 October in the Brisbane Ranges. The site is 
private property in primarily native bush, adjoining a small 
reserve owned by CoGG. There are some steep sections. 
The area is mainly classified as Grassy Dry Forest and 
Heathy Dry Forest. 


The property is just off Clarke's Road, Anakie. Meet at 
Adams Crt, Eastern Park, Geelong at 9.00 am for those 
wishing to car pool OR the assembly point at the Anakie 
General Store at 9.45 am, from where we will make our 
way to the site. 

Bring: Lunch, snacks, drinks, hats, binoculars, 
references, hand lenses 


Leader: Bruce Lindsay 0439 035 277 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Tuesday 14 October 2008 


Landscape evolution 
in the Geelong area 


Peter Dahlhaus 


The geological evolution of the Geelong region spans 550 
million years and includes the oldest Victorian rocks to the 
youngest. Over this time-span the landscapes have 
evolved through tectonic rifting and collisions of the 
Earths crustal plates, deposition of sediments in deep 
seas, mountain building events, extensive periods of 
erosion, ice ages and glaciers, volcanic eruptions and sea 
incursions. This presentation outlines the 
geomorphological history of the present-day landscapes 
of the Geelong region. The movement of water, the 
development of soil, and the establishment of ecosystems 
have all been influenced by the past landscape history. 
They continue to be influenced by the present-day 
processes of landscape evolution. 


Peter Dahlhaus is a part-time lecturer at the University of 
Ballarat, a research affiliate with CSIRO, and an 
independent consultant with over 30 years experience in 
groundwater, geohazards and geomorphology in south 
west Victoria. 


Arrive 7.00 pm at the GBG meeting Room for tea/coffee/ 
chat. Lecture commences 7.30 pm. 


RSVP essential before 10 October. Phone the Royal 
Botanic Gardens 5272 4379 or email 
botanic@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 











GFNC COMMITTEE 2008-2009 


President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer (acting) Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
Committee Member 

x " David Flanagan 5221 2427 jillpip@optusnet.com.au 

i i Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

i i Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

. " Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 

“ “ Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 

‘ j Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 

7 Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@wesinet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Sub-editor Deborah Evans 5243 8774 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


OCTOBER 2008 23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Hovells Creek, 
7 General Meeting: Bristlebirds—Ellen Mitchell Western You Yangs 
14 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: Landscape 
Evolution in the Geelong area—Peter Dalhaus NOVEMBER 2008 
17-19 SEANA Campout: Healesville 4 General Meeting: Reptiles—Franciscus Scheelings 
16 Bird Group: The Ecological Requirements of Woodland 11 Plant Group: Workshop 
Birds—Mark Antos 20 Bird Group: The National Shorebird Counting 
TBA = Mammal Group: Survey Program—Jo Oldland 
19 Excursion / Biodiversity Survey—Brisbane Ranges 16 Excursion/Biodiversity Survey—Stony Rises 
area Leaders: Neil McInnes and Greg Farmer 
Leader: Bruce Lindsay 27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


Uno's Garden, Graeme Base 


This is a book for children, illustrated in Base's unique style that incorporates an entertaining blend of story, puzzles and numbers. 
It's a tale about how we all affect the environment around us and how we can learn by our mistakes. [rrp $29.95] 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 October, 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions . 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can start at 8.00 pm 
be sought. 

i , adn , Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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